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by Ann Steer 

Clarke's Quigley Art Gallery 1550 
is one of the most unique and ser- 
viceable galleries in the area. It has 
convertible walls that run on tracks. 
Because of this, several exhibits can 
be shown at one time. The portable 
walls are also very appealing to ar- 
tists, because they can arrange the 
walls in a manner that will enhance 
their work. 

The gallery is a performance place 
for art students, as well as profes- 
sional artists. Students may recom- 
mend an artist or the artist may send 
a slide portfolio of their work to be 
previewed. The directors and those 
planning exhibits do not focus on a 
particular medium. The diversity of 
exhibits that can be displayed show 
the flexibility of the gallery. 

Asenior hoping to earn a Bachelor 
of Fine Arts degree must exhibit their 
work to fulfill graduation re- 
quirements. Their exhibits are a one- 
person show, utilizing the medium of 
their choice. They must have a thesis 
statement submitted to the depart- 
ment for approval. Students working 


























by Charles Maynard 

College life gives many things to ° 
students. Whether a_ student) 
chooses to go to college to pursue 
a major or avoid employment for four . 
additional years, he or she will 
hopefully gain useful knowledge. If 
a student's college years change 
there will still be an inexhaustable 
supply of good memories. 

Melody Fadness and P.J. Hurley 
share many memories and an impor- 
tant friendship. Fadness is a Clarke 
graduate and Hurley is a current 
senior. The two met-at the Union dur- 
ing the second semester of Hurley's 
freshman year. Hurley said, ‘‘I 
thought | was weird and | liked it.” 
Fadness and Hurley seem sur- 
prised they became such good 
friends. They consider themselves to 
be from completely different 
backgrounds. Hurley, a Des Moines 
native, said, ‘I'm from the city. Mel’s 
from the farm."" - 

Fadness was raised in Baudette, 
Minn. She said, ‘We really don’t 
share much of a common 
background. As kids, while | was 
picking up dead animals on the farm, 
P.J. was probably. picking up new 
clothes at the mall.” 

One of the things which has 
played a key role in keeping their 
relationship intact is their child, 
Jamie. Actually; Jamie is a gray rab- 
bit that Fadness gave to Hurley last 










J f year as a present. Fadness said, 
0 & 6 qrivié jal 0 “P.J. was going through a paternal 
5 (a Sp Stage, and | thought Jamie was the 

e da m. _answer to his problems.” 
g 40 P @ \" Since children are not allowed to 


live on campus with their parents, 
Jamie lives at Hurley's parents’ 
home. Hurley said, ‘Jamie lives in 
the lap of luxury. He has a penthouse 
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towards their Bachelor of Arts degree 
present a show together at the end 
of the semester. 

The senior B.F.A. exhibits begin 
Feb. 17. Unfortunately, they will 
not be able to be presented as pro- 
fessionally as they should be. There 
were flaws in the original carpet 
covering the convertible walls. 

The walls were covered with poor 
quality carpet. The carpet started to 
buckle and it showed a lack of pro- 
fessionalism in the construction and 
in the professional appearance of the 
gallery. The art department, along 
with Doug Schlesier, director of the 
gallery, hoped that repairs could be 
completed during Christmas break. 
However, circumstances didn't allow 
that to happen. 

Temporarily, burlap is being used 
to cover the walls. Because of the 
repairs, nothing can be permanent- 
ly affixed to the walls. Burlap is the 
best possible solution to the problem. 
There is a problem however with us- 
ing burlap. According to David Sear, 
a senior B.F.A. major, the burlap is 
not flattering to an artist's exhibit. It 


in the back yard, receives presents 
at Christmas, and spends his spare 
time watching Dynasty with my 
mother," 

If their long-eared offspring is one 
‘of the most endearing ties they 
share, the cosmetological 
nightmares both Fadness and Hurley 
endured are among the most 
unpleasant. Hurley tried changing 
his hair color his freshman year for 
the musical Godspel/. He said, “i 
tested the color on a small'strip of my 
hair and nothing happened, so | tried 
it on all of my hair. | didn’t know it 
would turn out violet fuchsia. It was 
horrible. | had to wait for my hair to 
grow and cut the gross color out.” 

Fadness' encounter with hair hor- 
ror occurred following Halloween of 
1986. She said, ‘I bought some hair 
coloring to make my hair black be- 
cause | was dressing as Cleopatra 
for Halloween. When | tried to wash 
the color out, my hair turned green.” 

The friendship Fadness and 
Hurley share is often considered 
much more. Fadness said her 
mother is still hoping for the day she 
and Hurley marry.. Hurley said 
whenever he calls his mother, she 
asks about Fadness before she asks 
about him. Hurley said, ‘People can 
think what they want. Who knows, 
maybe someday I'll adopt Melody.” 

If Fadness and Hurley share a 
family tié in the future , it will be just 
one of many things shared, the most 
noticeable being clothing. Hurley 
said, ‘Mel loves to borrow my 
clothes. I've loaned her all kinds of 
things, and some have been brutal- 
ly destroyed, like my gray jacket | 
gave her while sliding down a ban- 
ister. She loves sliding down ban- 
nisters and constantly trying to scare 
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iS Not grade A plush material. 
Sear will have the first B.F.A. ex- 
hibit and will be the first artist to show 
his work on the burlap covered walls. 
He views the B.F.A. exhibits as part 
of professional development. ‘‘We 
are young professionals earning a 
degree. If! wasa professional artist, 
| would not even consider showing 
my work on the burlap," said Sear. 
Likewise. S. Joan Lingen, BVM, 
associate professor of the art depart- 
ment, is frustrated with the cir- 
cumstances. ‘It’s very unfortunate 
for the B.F.A.’s that must show their 
work. It's a disservice to them, as the 
gallery is a performance place for art 
students We want a gallery that the 
department and college can be pro- 
ud of. For that reason, the repairs 
must be completed properly." 
Brian Marceau, a senior art major, 
noticed the slow progression being 
made in repairs. “It was supposed to 
be completed during Christmas 
break, but wasn’t. It was disappoin- 
ting to come back to a construction 
mess. | wanted to know what was go- 
ing on and nobody said anything. | 


Hurley and Fadness develop 
lasting relationship while at Clarke 


me." 


“We're both nuts. P.J. is psycho. 
He's filled with energy. At the sight 
of excitement, press the right button 
and he'll go crazy,"' said Fadness. 

It takes a great deal of work for 
good friends who spend a great deal 
of time together to remain good 
friends. Hurley said, ‘The only thing 
Mel does that really bothers me is 
her obnoxious laugh. She cackles.” 


“P.J. doesn't know how to 
organize his time or his life and he 
whines constantly. During Quilters, 
the cast and crew called P.J. and 
Darcy Lease the Prairie Whimps, 
because they whine so well,”’ said 
Fadness. 

Fadness may be hearing Hurley's 
whining for a long time to come; they 
are considering moving to California 
together. Hurley plans to get involv- 
ed in fashion design and merchan- 
dising. Fadness wants to continue 
working in the theatre. Hurley said, 
“Even if we do go our seperate ways, 
I'm sure we will call each other every 
day.” 

While Clarke sends _ forth 
graduates every spring filled with an 
education, students also leave with 
memories, a plan for the future, and 
friendships. Certainly one of the most 
unique friendships is the one. that 
Fadness and Hurley are fortunate 
enough to share. As two of Clarke's 
most colorful personalities, Fadness 
and Hurley have created a style, a 
philosophy and a friendship which is 
all their own. 

Fadness summed up the relation- 
ship by saying, “We constantly 
bicker, but we love each other. The 
best thing is we can always laugh at 
each other's jokes." 
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wanted someone to blame for the 
mess. However, once we started 
making noise, we got answers. | 
learned the complexity of the pro- 
blem and | see that the art depart- 
ment is not to blame. It's a very un- 
fortunate situation,’ said Marceau. 

Marceau said that on the positive 
side, the gallery is an asset to the 
school and to the community. 

The intent for the gallery is not just 
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Quigley Gallery undergoes repairs 


converted space. It is a unique 
gallery and an excellent place for ex- 
hibitions. Therefore, itis very impor- 
tant that the repairs are done right so 
that artists can be proud to show 
their work in Quigley. Art Gallery 
1550. ‘ 

The gallery is open Monday 
through Friday, 12:00 p.m. - 5:00 
p.m. and Saturday and Sunday from 
1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


Sear’s B.F.A. exhibit to 
be displayed in Gallery 


by John Siegworth 
David Sear, senior art major, is 


' displaying his Bachelor of Fine Arts 


exhibit in Quigley Gallery 1550 from 
now until Mar. 9. There will be a free 
reception for the artist on Saturday, 
Feb. 20, from 7 to 9 p.m. 

The name of the exhibit is From 
Behind The Door... The exhibit con- 
‘sists of 22 works with subject matter 
related to the Fine Arts. Many of 
these works are rather large. ‘I've 
really gotten into big scales here. I've 
got several pieces that are six by four 
feet. That's quite large, but it's fun 
to work on,” said Sear. 

Sear is a mixed media artist. ‘'I 
don't use oils, period. | don’t use air- 
brush, period. | don't use pencils, 


period. | basically use- anything |- 


want,” said Sear: "I: don't. think 
anything | have is just one medium, 

“An artist will tend to make their 
mark, and it doesn’t matter a whole 
lot whatever (medium) you use. | 
tend to make the same mark with a 
variety of things,’’ said Sear. ‘‘It's 
kind of exciting because each device 
you use will leave its own particular 
mark because of what it is, but also 
at the same time, you are applying 
it in your manner.” 

Sear considers himself an artist 
who. ‘‘draws with a variety of 


. Materials.” He uses oils, but likes to 


etch and doesn't put near as.much 
emphasis on the brush. “‘A lot of peo- 
ple will tell you my work does relate 
more to drawing than painting.” 

Sear often works in layers, adding 
new ideas to his work day by day. 
Sometimes he scrapes things off and 
Starts over. Sear refers to this as a 
“push and pull” process. 

“A lot of my work has been taken 
from events from up here at Clarke,” 
Sear said. “l did two pieces about 
Quilters for the show." Sear said he 
objectively chose the play as a sub- 
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ject, not knowing it would become 
such a success. He now wishes to 
thank S. Carol Blitgen, BVM, for 
letting him sit in on rehearsals to take 
notes and pictures. There is also a 
work based on The Pirates of 
‘Penzance. 


Sear has been greatly influenced 
by collage, the art of gluing items on- 
to one surface to form a picture. He 
Credits some of this inspiration to 
Larry Rivers, an artist he met while 
in Long Island last summer. 


Sear takes the collage idea a step 
further by taking various images in 
his mind and putting them together 
on a single canvas. This can be 
challenging. ‘The big problem is 
when you work liké this, you have to 
mentally picture what happens if you 
add something,” said Sear. “‘Other- 
wise, you might have a terrible time 
trying to get it out if you don't like it.”” 

Sear refuses to work on just one 
piece of art at a time. He has had as 
many as eight easels up at the same’ 
time, though the typical number is 
four or five. “If you get burned out 
working on one piece you can work 
on the next one, or sometimes you 
can work on all five at once,” Sear 
said. 


After graduation Sear plans on at- 
tending graduate school. He even- 
tually wishes to find a job, such as 
teaching, that will allow him enough 
free time to work on his art. He may 
also consider raising a family. 

While some of Sear’s work is bas- 
ed on personal or subjective ex- 
periences, he stresses that everyone 
will hopefully get something out of 
the show. He feels that everyone 
may appreciate his work on a dif- 
ferent level because of their own 
diverse personal experiences. 
‘‘Some people may get more out of 
it than | will," said Sear. 









































Editorial 


Editor dreams of fun in 
the sun over vacation 


by Cindy Vande Drink 

In the midst of this slushy, 
dreary winter season, nothing 
would make me happier than to be 
sitting under an umbrella. Mind 
you, this isn't just an ordinary 
tote’s umbrella, made for the un- 
predictable midwestern weather. 
But a huge umbrella attached to 
cne of those 1960ish cement 
tables with the colorful tiles stuck 
all over them. By now, you're pro- 
bably wondering, where does 
this person get such ideas? 

Florida. Yes, that's where | wish 
my umbrella and | could be . | got 
this great notion about this tropical 
vacationer's dream from the many 
family vacations that I've taken. 

By now, the students who are 
going on spring break somewhere 
are very noticeable. With only two 
weeks to go, they're getting a lit- 
tle help from one of the local 
plastic beaches, so they won't 
burn to a crisp when they hit the 
real thing. For those who are tan- 
ning salon illiterate, a ‘‘plastic 
beach” is one of those salons that 
take a chunk of your hard-earned 
money, only to sweat some color 
onto your body. 

| sure miss that beach,and boy, 
do | envy all those who are going 
to partake in a little fun in the sun. 
But, alas, home will have to do. 
Don’t get me wrong, I'm not 


Sniveling just because some get to | ~ 


take a “‘real”’ break and/ can't. It's 
just disheartening to think that I'll 


have to try and imagine what 82 | 


degrees feels like for a few more 


Communication students view ‘Broadcast 


months, Those sun-worshipping 
students will get the heat first 
hand. j 

That umbrella is starting to bring 
about stronger images - all of a 
Sudden there’s an image under 
the umbrella. Hey, it’s the woman 
from ‘the Bain de Soleil tanning 
products ad on TV. No, wait, that's 
me! 


Boy, these negative windchill 
factors have really messed up my 
mind. Now | know | should have 
transferred to Florida University. 

This whole column Is starting to 
look like a midwesterner’s 
nightmare. Is there an end in 
sight? 


You bet. For all you students 
(and faculty too).who are going on 
a trip, have fun. The Courier will 
miss you. For those that are going 
on the 28-hour Daytona Beach 
bus trip with the K Brother’s Mor- 
ning Zoo on KLYV 105 fm, try to 
retain your sanity. It could get 
soggy down there in the land of 
beaches, bikinis and beer kegs. 

For those that aren't going to be 
able to spend their money wildly, 
roasting on a beach and getting 
severe eye strain from bikini wat- 
ching, take heart. Those wild 
students will all be complaining 
fron sunburn and sun poisoning 
anyway when they get back. 
For me, I’m going to relax, stare 
at my tropical posters on my walls 
and sip Mathilda Bay wine .. 
coolers. Forget the big umbrella, 
I'll just wear shades. 





News’ as required classroom assignment 


by Judy Bandy 

Sometimes teachers give home- 
work assignments that are not only 
educational, but fun. Such was the 
case last week in Mary Carol Harris’ 
communication law and social 
responsibility class. Students were 
instructed to meet at the Cinema 
Center to view the hit movie,.Broad- 
cast News. 

The setting is a T.V. news bureau 
in Washington, D.C. Holly Hunter 
plays Jane, a smart, hardworking 
producer and Albert Brooks is Aaron, 
a smart, hardworking reporter. Both 
pride themselves on upholding high 
journalistic standards. These two are 
not only co-workers, but best friends. 


Along comes Tom, played by 
William Hurt, a handsome sports- 
caster who has just been promoted 
to news anchor. His pretty face is 
what got him the job and he knows 
it. He asks Jane for help and 
although he supposedly epitomizes 
the male bimbo superficiality that she 
despises, she finds herself attracted 
to him. 

The movie goes on to explore the 


boundaries between personal feel- 
ings and professional conflicts amid 


the circus background of a network 
newsroom. 

Junior, Louann Kartman said she 
enjoyed the film, but wished it had 
turned out a little different. ‘| guess 
I'm used to seeing the ‘happy ever 
after’ ending to a story,’’ she said. 

The demanding perfectionist, Jane 
knows her own worth and doesn't 
need anyone’s approval. Sights set 
on climbing that corporate ladder, 
she opts to stay on her own, although 


Tom and Aaron both eventually © 


marry others. 

It's not the stereotypical happy en- 
ding, but most of the class found it 
satisfying and definitely no 
disappointing. : 

Junior, Pat Bradley said it was 
enlightening to get a glimpse at what 
goes on behind the scenes at a 
television studio. “It showed the 
chaos that takes place and con- 
trasted the different standards peo- 
ple set for themselves in their race 
to get to the top,” he said. 

Harris said the film is a fair 
representation of the inner-workings 
at a network news bureau and 
believes it gave the students a con- 
temporary look at the ethical dilem- 
mas facing the media today. 


Attention ! 


The Clarke Courier will publish their next issue 


on March 18. 


If anyone has story ideas, photos or information 
that they would like to see Printed, please send 


them to Box 436. 
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Clarke students 
after completing co 


by Patrick Bradley 2 

In this serious struggle to obtain a 
worthwhile education at Clarke Col- 
lege, there are few individuals who 
stop and take notice of where the 
alums, transfer students and 
dropouts went after graduation. 

The term ‘anticipatory socialization’ 
is helpful in searching for reasons for 
attending college in the first place. 
Anticipatory socialization involves 
learning roles that are assumed to be 
needed in the future. Young adults 
prepare themselves for their future by 
attending college. 

At first, the typical freshman 
comes to Clarke with ambitions of 
becoming a great computer expert, 
a profound English major, a nurse 
that will change history or even a 
chemist that will create a cure for the 
common cold. It is only after a year 
or two at Clarke that the student’s 
idealism begins to fade and realism 
sets in. 

Each year, as students near 
graduation, they have to ask 
themselves ‘'‘What am | going to do 
after | graduate?’’ The other question 
is ‘Do | want to face reality or con- 


Beckman service grant to be offered to students, faculty 


S. Katherine Ann Beckman, 
BVM, and her family invite the 
students, faculty, staff, ad- 
ministration and Sisters of Chari- 
ty, who are considering a service 
project with the poor, to apply for 
the-Beckman Service ‘Grant: = 

‘Deserving applicants-who are 
chosen as recipients will receive 
money to assist with living, 
ministry and transportation costs 
during the service project. Only 
projects that benefit the poor, 





tinue my education in graduate 


hool?”” 
“oon decide to remain in Dubuque 
for some insane reason. In general, 
alf Dubuque has to offer is work if 
John Deere, FDL or other small 
businesses. It appears that Clarke 
students must move to the bigger 
cities if they want to get a well-paying 
position with halfway decent benefits. 

A look at some former Clarke 
students and where they ended up 
might shed some light on the 
freshmen that are suffering from an- 
ticipatory socialization syndrome. 

A look at last year’s comic book 
brings back a few names. Julie 
Beckman is now attending Loras and 
is working in the cafeteria at Clarke 
and at Dairy Queen; Dennis Brunner 


is working for a mortician in Mokena, _ 


Ii; John Divall is attending U. W.- 
Platteville; Becky Ede is living in 
Chicago and working; Jim Goetz is 


working for Brian Blodgett's video , 


company; Dave Mun is living in Col- 
orado and attending the University of 
Colorado; Doug Rodman is working 
for the circus; and Dave Stillwall is at- 
tending lowa State. 


powerless or oppressed that pro- 
mote constructive change in in- 
stitutions and structures affecting 
the well-being of people will be 
considered. 

Priority will be.given.to. projects... 










that are:directed to:the cause of... 


a problem or that’ offer-a service:, 
that would not otherwise be 
available. Projects related to the 
BVM congregation or Clarke Col- 
lege, while benefitting numerous 
people, will also be considered. 


“TD BE 100 
EMBARRASSED 


TO ASK 


MY FRIENDS 
TO USE THEIR 
SEAT BELTS.” 


In 1985, 369 lowans died in ears equipped wi 
Safety belts. That same year not one nied di 


from embarrassment. 
THINK ABOUT IT. 


AND WHILE YOU'RE THINKING, 
! 


‘ BUCKLE-UP 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
IOWA TRAFFIC SAFETY NOW 

405 EAST FIRST STREET 

DES MOINES, IOWA + 50308 
515/244-2240 m 800/532-1446 











ask ‘what to do’ 
llege degre, ae 


by two campus ministers and the 
Phoenix moderator after the ap- 
plication deadline, March 15. Ap- 
plicants must submit the written 
application, available ,an,.bulletin, ind i ; 
boards near the gafeteria.gnd first< ta lll 
- fldog CBH or from S..Barbara Kut- :. 
' chera. Two letters of recommen- 
dation must accompany the ap- 
plication. Applicants will be inter- 
viewed by 
committee. tn. in tig 
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Association and the Associated 
College Press. 

The Courier welcomes any contr 
ments or letters to the editor. Al! 
letters must be signed. The edito! 
reserves the right to edit lette’s | 
when necessary and to refuse le 
ters deemed unsuitable {0! 
Publication. Ail correspondance? 
Should be addressed to thé 
Courier, Box 436. 
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involvement in Vietnam. The 
students of 1968 were vocal, radical 
and inspired, largely because of peo- 
ple like Abbie Hoffmann, Tom 
Hayden and Mark Rudd, three social 
activists and leaders of Students for 
a Democratic Society during the 60s. 
While students fought long and hard 
for the chance to be heard, the world 
listened to rock artists as they sang 
about the crisis in our nation and 
stressed the idea to ‘‘give peace a 
chance.” 

At first glance, it would appear that 
students are, for the most part, no 
different today than they were 20 
years ago. However, a closer look 
will show that the students of the 80s 
are in complete contrast to their 
counterparts of the 60s. Twenty 
years ago, college students did not 
concern themselves with the thought 
of how much money they would earn 
after college, but spend time trying 


.to change a violent and restless na- 


tion into one of peace and love. 
For those who experienced the 
60s, 1968 was a year that was unlike 
any other during the decade. It was 
a time when people fought the 
government, the world and each 
other. People were tired of having 
others make decisions that would vir- 
tually effect the world. If there is one 
year in our history that ‘shaped a 
generation,” 1968 was definitely it. 
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When looking at 1968, there are 
two people who simply cannot be 
overlooked for their efforts to change 
the shape and attitudes of our nation. 
Martin Luther King Jr. and Robert 
Kennedy were two individuals who 
began 1968 as political leaders, but 
ended up as heroes. 

It has been said by numerous 
historians that Kennedy would have 
been elected president in 1968 and 
perhaps re-elected in 1972, therefore 
carrying out the Kennedys’ commit- 
ment to politics. But unlike his 
brother John, Kennedy would have 
been faced with the issue of ending 
our: involvement in the Vietnam 
conflict. 

King, on the other hand, wanted 
everyone, regardiess of color and 
race, to be treated fairly and equal- 
ly. He fought, until his assassination 
in Memphis, for civil rights in a na- 
tion which was not willing to accept 
him for what he stood for. With the 
death of King and Kennedy, the na- 
tion saw the end to the civil rights 
movement until several years later. 

To many of today’s college 
students, the music is the only 
association they have with these 
Politically violent days of 1968. But 
the music of 1968 was much different 
than it is today, since almost every 
song had a message more powerful 
that words actually made jt appear. 


Pictionary:A new board game to play 
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by Mike Cissne 

Many Clarke students have been 
found gathering in lounges and 
meeting areas” between “classe 
before bed“and “ih 
homework, playing the popular “‘pic- 
tionary” game. ; 

“Pictionary"’ sounds a lot like ‘‘dic- 
tionary” and is-very similar in defini- 
tion. In this game, players make 
visual definitions and try to describe 
words through sketches, art master- 
pieces and sometimes items for the 
trash can. 

“Pictionary stimulates the intellect 
and otters people a chance to try and 
express their thoughts and ideas on- 
to paper. : 

“One doesn't need to be an artist 
to be a good player,” said Michael 
, Pankow, a sophomore art major who 
plays the game quite often. ‘You just 
have to be quick, clear and concise.” 

Some people fear the game 
because they can’t draw, but draw- 
ing is not as important as being able 
to express the images found in the 
mind. 

Players often take laughing breaks 
when an amusing picture comes 
along. One person will have an im- 
age in his or her mind and will try to 
draw that image; the other players 
may not have the slightest idea what 
is being drawn, but this adds excite- 
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Clarke has a new Avon rep. 
‘To obtain a free Brochure, call Kim 


583-7329 


Innovative Hair Styling for Men & Women 


$3 00 O FF 588-1332 


Any Service 


2% blocks from University of Dubuque on Asbury. 
1655 Asbury 
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ment to the game. 

“Pictionary” was copyrighted in 
1985, but has taken a few years to 
become-popular;-as did‘ ‘Trivial Pur- 
suit” a'While'back>“* 1° © dr 

Soon after Trivial Pursuit came 
out, competitors popped up with 
other versions of the game. The trivia 
idea hit the United States by storm. 
Games like Bible Trivia and Sexual 
Trivia came out. Sports, history and 
just about every other subject 
became a trivia game. 

“Pictionary” is a step up from the 
other trivia games. Not only do you 
have to know the words and their 
meanings, but their visual identifica- 
tion is even more important. 

The game is played with three to 
16 players. The players divide into 
teams of two, three or four. The 
team’s goal is to identify through 
sketched clues as many words as 
necessary to advance to the finish 
square of the playing board. 

The teams begin by trying to iden- 
tify the word in the first category. If 


‘this word is identified within the time 


limit, the team rolls the die and at- 
tempts to identify another word. This 
word is chosen from one of the five 
categories, P-person, place or 
animal; O-object, things that can be 
seén or touched; A - action, things 
that can be performed; D - difficult, 
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any challenging words; and AP - all 
play, which can be any type of word. 
In the AP category, all teams try to 


draw the same word and the team- 


that correctly identifies the picture, 
takes control of the turn. 


Each player on a team takes a turn 
at being the ‘‘picturist.’’ The starting 
“‘picturist” takes a card from the 
deck and within a few moments, ex- 
amines the word and gathers his or 
her thoughts. Then the timer is turn- 
ed on and the “‘picturist”’ begins to 
draw without using any visual or 
communication to the teammates 
during the round.. 


Sketching and guessing continues 
until the word is said or the time runs 
out. If the word is identified correct- 
ly, the team advances by rolling the 
die to try to identify the next word. If 
the word is not identified within one 
minute, the turn is passed to the 
team on the left. : 

“‘It drives me nuts because | try to 
draw things | think my team would 
know, but it usually ends up being 
something they don’t know,” said 
Marc Tucker. 

“Pictionary” is very similiar to the 
pantomime game, “‘cnarades*’ and 
the television show, ‘‘Win, Lose or 
Draw,” which airs weekday morn- 
ings, at 10:30 a.m. on NBC-TV. 
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Those who listened to the music 

were moved by words and lyrics is 

well as the idea that the music could 
. promote the concept of peace. . 


Peace, without question, was the 
focus of 1968, with the Vietnam con- 
flict being the most important issue 
of the year. Thousands of young men 
were sent off to Vietnam only to 
return in body bags. 


With the impact of television, the 
youth generation rebelled against the 
Vietnam conflict and in many ways 
were alienated from a society that 
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1968: A year to be remembered > 


really did not understand them. The’ 
students of 1968 were not afraid of. © 
being labeled '‘outcasts,” because 
they believed their message’ was. ° 
more important and powerful than. ‘ 
the way in which they looked. ; 


Time could not have used amore .. 


accurate phrase about 1968. It was, 
in all honesty, ‘‘a year that shaped. 
a generation.” But even more impor- . 
tant, however, is the idea that 1968 * 
will always be remembered in the’ 
hearts of those who fought in Viet- . 
nam and those who followed people 
like Kennedy and King. . : 


Freshman Sear energetic — 


as athlete of 


by Vanessa Van Fleet 

Once again, a freshman has been 
honored with the Athlete of the Week 
Award. Janis Sear has shown more 
energy and enthusiasm toward the 
sport of basketball than most others 
combined, 

Sear, a nursing major from Dubu- 
que has been a real motivator and in- 
novator on the women's 1987-88 
basketball team. * ri oa 








is i 
enough, but being ° 
a first-year basket- 
ball player is even : 
harder. Sear has; 
handled pressure * 
and anxiety very \(:. ° Mig 
well.’‘'Coming Sear 
from a schoo! that. played six on six 
basketball was quite a transition,” 
said Sear. va 
- Sear,’ who Hasn’t.played ,basket- 
ball ‘since her sophomore year ‘in 
high school, is now one of the 
leading rebounders and key offen- 
sive players tor the Crusaders. 
During the last few games, Sear 
has become more consistent in her 
shooting, rebounding and defensive 
playing. ‘‘Janis is steadily improving 
everyday. She's becoming more 
comfortable with her position and 





‘with her shooting abilities,’’ said 


Head Coach Maggie Dittburner. 
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the week © 


When Sear was first asked to play, 
she said she felt somewhat scared 
and uneasy. ‘One reason | joined 
the team was because of Coach Ditt- 
burner’s approach,” said Sear. “She 
really had confidence in what | could 
do and that impressed me." Q 

At the beginning of the season, . 


Sear admitted she was very nervous »...” 


about playing basketball and didn't 
know exactly what to expect, but with °° 


the help of her teammates, adapted .. 


-well, ; 
‘Janis is not only improving as an.’ «. 
individual player, but as a team © 
player as well,” said Dittburner. 
“She's beginning to take the right 
shots and is looking for her team- 
mates when they are open." 

When Sear first joined the team, 
she really didn't have any major per- 
sonal goals. ‘'I just wanted to go and 
play well.and have fun.” 

She said the number -one-goal-of 
the team was also to do well and.‘ 
have fun. Secondly, they wanted to 
win at least 75 percent of their games 
and to improve as a team. 

When asked about the team’s 
record, Sear admitted it's not what 
they would like it to be. ‘But, we 
have to realize that we are still play- 
ing teams out of our league," she 
said. ‘The last four teams we played 
were all rated in the top five of the 
NLCAA.”” . : 
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Student Loans 


You've put a lot of time and 


. effort into your education; 


when you've achieved so 
much don't let money stand 
in you way. 


Let us put you in touch with 
an educational loan that af- 
fordable for you. 





We are the leading lender in 
student loans. 
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Sophomores Molly Menke and Bryan Brueck participate in the lifesaver exchange for thelr 
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& yesentational, 
during the Quest for the Brick competition.(photo by Michael Cissne) | 
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i a $8: 
Sara “lerkes, sophomore art and education major, creates her first oil painting 


from still life in the art room on the third floor of Eliza Kelly Hall. (photo by Kelly 
Smith) 
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Art p vfessor Douglas Schieiser loads an airbrush to demonstrate its use for 
ae sneak preview students. The students visited Clarke on Sunday and Monday 
ed of last week. (photo by Kelly Smith) 
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